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aj As the industry's business journal, THE CANNING TRADE ; 
% has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- : 
2 formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- : 
. duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and : 
our civilian population. Until Victory is ours every effort s 
will be made to supply all contributing information and each : 


issue kept ‘‘strictly business’’, free of frills, continuing how- 
ever, all the usual features, business news and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted. 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed - - Since 1578 
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will Your Todays 
duce Food to 
Appetites of 


The housekeepers of tomorrow are going to make 
increasingly wiser selection of foods. Trained by our 
government's nutritional program and army balanced- 
diet standards, all Americans will demand higher 
quality foods—rich in vitamins and minerals— 


garden-fresh’’! 
yars Hi-Speed 
A, H Forward-looking canners are anticipating these new 
4 conditions by planning machinery improvement 
Universal programs which will enable them to produce a qual- 
ity of ‘‘fresh’’ canned foods that will please the more 
PLUNGER FILLER discriminating appetites. 


a For filling Tomato Products light 
us and heavy, Pumpkin, Soups of differ- 
ent kinds, Baby Foods, Liquids,— 
Dog Foods, etc. 
| Designed for high speed, 200 cans 
j or more per minute. 

* 
One hand wheel universally ad- 
justs the fill. 


12 pockets 


D 802-X 
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| CONTINUOUS 
§ VEGETABLE PEELER 


The first machine available for large capacity 


Runs very smooth, No waste, Accur- 


: aie fill. continuous peeling of all root vegetables. Has 
. * practically triple the capacity of former mach- 
“a ines. No excess waste; original shape of vegetable 
: No mashing of product. preserved. Quality of finished product improved. 
Write for your copy of the FMC Catalog of com- 

he plete modern equipment for all canned foods. 


Either chute or worm and disc feed. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 
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Canco Speaking Service 
eAnnounces 


A New Series of Lectures concerning 
Wartime’s effect upon our National 
Food Supply... 


| pte IS PLAYING a vital role in our 
fight for Victory. Vast quantities 
are required to feed our military 
forces and civilian populations, both 
in this country and abroad. 


This demand is placing a severe 
strain on our national supply. It is 
causing numerous changes in the food 
field . . . bringing many new prob- 
lems to canners, grocers, and the 
general public. 


* 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


In recognition of this fact, Mr. 
Carlton F. Sturdy, nationally known 
lecturer and food authority, who has 
conducted Canco’s Speaking Service 
for nearly ten years, now offers a new 
series of up-to-the-minute addresses of 
vital interest to the trade and con- 
sumers. He will analyze changing 
conditions, and make suggestions as 
to how they may best be met. 


During the coming year, Mr. 
Sturdy will visit scores of cities and 
towns throughout the country. By 
radio and from the lecture platform, 
he will impress thousands with the 
important place which canned foods 
are occupying in the present war- 
time picture. 


* 


[ "230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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1, SLEEK AS SEALS is the way cans should come out 
of the cooling bath—not too hot and not too 


SOME COOLING REMARKS 
FROM JIM SPARKS 


uct at relatively high temperature 
over prolonged periods of time. 


3. ANOTHER SABOTEUR is under-cooling. This fre- 
quently results in lowered quality and even 
spoilage caused by holding the canned prod- 


HERE are three things which rob pro- 
duction of its efficiency; they are 
“lost time,” “accidents,” and “waste.” 
Eliminate any one of them and you auto- 
matically increase production. Eliminate 
all of them and you're helping to bring 
the end of the war that much nearer. 
Let's all do our part to win the produc- 
tion battle by making every can count. 


ling opera- 
tch your cool 
— 
quality. over-cooling cause 
external corrosion. 
2.. Know your cooling — 
7 proper chemical treatme 
may curb corrosion. 
erly— 
3. Exhaust 
insufficient ex 
corrosion and spoilage 
tantly 
our filler cons 
under-filling en 
courages spoilage. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPA 


| OFFICES AND PLANTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES _ 


(Reprints of this advertisement are available for posting up around your plant. Simply write Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42 St., N.Y.C) 


2. BUT THE TROUBLE IS that often cans are “over- 


cooled,” don’t dry quickly, and are cased still 
wet. This leads to excessive external corrosion. 


NO. 8 
OF A SERIES 

TO HELP 
 CANNERS 


; d 
machines an 
5. Keep closing | pment we 


i ducts 
house finished pro 
inspect stacks fre- 


quently. 


7. See that retort 
iste 
and gauges regisie’ | 
rately, watch your timing 


ir 
8. Store your equipment repo! 


ith a 
parts carefully, coat with 


film of oil or grease. 
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THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 a 


ARTHUR 1. JUDGE, Editor e VOLUME 65, NUMBER 11 


EDITORIALS 


M-237 controlling the distribution of canned foods 

from canners’ hands caused fear and consternation 
in the minds of many. That is only human. As we 
have so often cited, the passage of the Food and Drug 
Act in 1906 caused worse fears and greater worries 
than any legislation passed since, the first reaction 
being that the canning industry would be permanently 
put out of business! Yes, we know that later the 
industry heartily approved it, and today would not 
suffer it to be removed under any circumstances. 
Which merely goes to prove what we intimate, until 
the intent and purposes of the present act are 
thoroughly understood, the natural reaction is to con- 
demn it off hand. Sight should not be lost of the fact 
that this is a primary war measure, and as such must 
not be considered in the light of normal times. The 
industry is fortunate, and is profiting, by the fact that 
food, and especially canned food, has come to be 
recognized as equally important in these war efforts 
as shot and shell. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
stern measures are being taken to control it. 


Dix-237 contrat was to be expected, WPB Order 


You have already seen in the price ceilings that 
where an inequality has been plainly proven, the 
remedy was quickly forthcoming; and so it will be 
here. The Government, least of all, wishes to hamper 
the canners in their all-important work of conserving 
foods for the fighting men, for our own population and 
for our allies. All along we have said that it will 
release the needed materials to make this outcome 
certain, waiving or using the priorities to accomplish 
‘his, when the time for this urgent need arrives. We 
iave not been told to say this; common sense makes 
‘t perfectly clear. But it will not allot now presently 
adly needed steel, aluminum, etc., many months be- 
ore needed in the canneries. It will have the supplies 
1 the hands of the manufacturers in time to help on 
he canned foods production, where the need is evident. 

ou may lay to that. 


It cannot be necessary to state the reasons why the 
‘overnment wishes to control the distribution of this 
ear’s packs: it is to insure regular and orderly dis- 
‘ibution, with a possible eye upon preventing the 
ceumulation, and hoarding, of these products. So be 
atient until you fully understand the intent and pur- 
»ses of the move—a war move, we repeat. 


In this matter of distribution, Commander-in-Chief 
- oosevelt, speaking to the 14th Annual Boston Con- 
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ference on Distribution, is reported to have assured 
the distributors as follows: 


“The problems of the distributor have increased since I 
greeted you last and are likely to become more arduous as 
time goes on. This makes it essential that those whose 
obligation it is to provide the mechanics by means of which 
the products of our farms and factories reach the consumer 
seek in every way possible to expedite the free flow of goods. 


“Tf this is not done, there may be unnecessary dislocations 
which will tend to hamper the war effort. We have already 
had evidence of those possibilities. 


“Let me assure you that the Government will do every- 
thing that it can to see that the products available for 
civilian needs are allocated in an orderly and- equitable 
fashion. 


“Tt will be the patriotic duty of the nation’s distribution 
system to make certain that the orderly flow continues. 


“The members of your conference will, I know, under- 
take this duty in the spirit in which the suggestion ‘ is 
made—for the national good.” 


CORN CANNERS TO MEET—The Corn Canners 
Service Bureau, of which Harvey R. Burr is now the 
sparkplug, has called upon its members to meet 
October 13th, and possibly the 14th, at Chicago, hotel 
Palmer House, to lay before the Government officials 
the needs of this great industry, under this new ruling. 
And representative Government men have accepted the 
invitation, and will be present to explain and to answer 
questions. 


You have the full program elsewhere in this issue. 


Other associations have entered their pleas for 
reconsideration and changes, all of which will help to 
the quick formulation of the order, so far as the canned’ 
foods in question are concerned. And of course what 
applies to one product may be expected to apply to all 
others. The entire industry is willing, but merely 
wishes to know how to proceed. It is not surprising 
that there are many questions to be cleared, and these 
actions will help put the thing in operation at the 
earliest possible moment. 


There would seem to have been a slip made on the 
part of the designers of M-237, when they sought to 
make the 35 per cent cover the shipments of all kinds 
of canned food produced by a canner. It does not 
seem to contain the logic shown as a rule. For the 
canner packing one item of canned foods it makes 
no difference, but take the canner of a full line, or 
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even of a dozen or half dozen different items. The 
majority of these items have had their season long 
since, and as many of them are not included in the 
Government requirements, the packs may be all sold 
by this time. If such is the case, and the amount totals 
35 per cent of the combined output, why the canner is 
prevented from selling or shipping any of his other 
packs. And in the heavily increased popular demand 
it is very likely these early packs were considerably 
increased, and thus will form a severe stoppage to such 
canners. When the Army reserved set amounts of 
canned foods, it specified just which ones, and we feel 
sure that the intention of the drafters of M-237 was 
to hold back proportions of each pack, of all packs. As 
now stated and explained in the questionnaire that 
35 per cent applies to the total output of the canner. 


It will be strange if this is not changed, since the 
object they have in mind would be carried out by pro- 
hibiting the shipment of more than 35 per cent of 
each item. That would cover the reserved items as 
well as the free, and keep some canned foods over the 
longer period, as is the objective. 

This is one of the things, if not the most important 
one, which these meetings will take up with the Govern- 
ment men, and it is to be hoped a quick decision can 
be reached. 


PARITY—tThe contentions of interested clicks have 
so beclouded the question that, seemingly, no one is 
able to understand what parity really means. Maybe 
the explanation of a deep student of human relations, 
and therefore not interested in dollar diplomacy, may 
help you in your thinking. Speaking on this recently 
this authority said: 


“The American farmer allies himself with those who 
denounce wartime profiteering, exploitation of the needs of 
the city consumer and the playing of politics by selfish 
blocs who care little what happens to the common good. 


“Through a campaign of misrepresentation, false issues 
have been raised in connection with the parity prices the 
farmer is justly asking. Many well-meaning people have 
misunderstood the question of parity prices. The parity 
principle is an elemental principle of justice. 


“The parity principle attempts to do no more than estab- 
lish a just exchange between what the farmer has to sell 
and what he must buy for farm and home. Parity price is 
the price which will enable the farmer to trade his products 
for the goods of industry on the basis of fair equivalence. 


“The mechanism by which it has been set into operation 
is in some points imperfect and even out of date. It needs 
overhauling to bring it into better accord with what is fair 
to both the farmer and the city consumer. But the principle 
is sound. It must be maintained at all costs.” 


Many years ago, we recall, a convention of farmers 
in Bel Air, Md.—and consequently largely growers for 
canners—resolved that the farmer is as good a business 
man as the city man, and in many cases much better. 
But experience seems to prove that when they got up 
against the “city slicker’ they stood but small chance. 
Maybe that has all changed by these days, for as a 
fact there seems to be an inclination to consider the 
old law of Supply and Demand as badly out of date. 
It is said “they manage things better now-a-days.” 
If so that would seem to call for a just parity. 


ENCOURAGING—It probably makes little differ- 
ence what man or men may be appointed to head an 
important war branch of our fight there will be 
squawks from some quarters. But it must be hard on 
these chronic complainers when men like B. Baruch 
is appointed on the rubber and gas question, and so 
quickly bring in an understandable formula; or when 
men of the type of James Francis Byrnes are taken 
off the Supreme Court Bench to become Director of 
Economic Stabilization. Inexperienced? Ah! no. They 
are not just great legal lights, or financial wizzards. 
They came up out of the hard school and know from 
experience the foundations of the jobs they are asked 
to handle. That is one of the beauties of democracy: 
ability has the call wherever it may be found, and there 
is no first catering to birth or standing or title. We 
have excellent material at the head, as we have also 
in our fighting forces, and now it remains for us to 
back up the line equally well. 


Calendar Of Events 


OCTOBER 12, 1942—Annual Meeting, Association of Pacific 
Fisheries, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


OCTOBER 13-14, 1942—Corn Canners 
House, Chicago, III. 


Conference, Palmer 


OCTOBER 14, 1942—Fall Meeting, National Pickle Packers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 


OCTOBER 16, 1942—11th Annual Meeting, Florida Canners 
Association, Tampa-Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Florida. 


OCTOBER 19-31, 1942— Dehydration School, Department of 
Agriculture, Rochester, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1942—Fall Meeting, Michigan Canners Asso- 
ciation, Whitcomb Sulphur Springs Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1942—Wisconsin Canners Association, An- 
nual, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1942—First Annual Convention, Georgia 
Canners Association, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


NOVEMBER 18-20, 1942—Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
New York City. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1942—F all Meeting, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1942—Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting, Penn 
sylvania Canners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1942—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packer 
Association. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 
Association of New York State Canners, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


1942—Fifty-seventh Annual Conventio: 
Hotel Statle: 


JANUARY 23, 19483—Annual Meeting, National Food Broke: 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


JANUARY 24, 1943—Annual Meeting, National Canners Ass‘ 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois. 


JANUARY 24, 1943—Annual Meeting, National-Americe 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


CANNED APPLE CEILING 
ADJUSTMENT 


Complete details of the regulation by 
which apple processors may increase 
their maximum prices for canned apples, 
applesauce, apple juice, cider and dried 
apples were announced October 2 by the 
Office of Price Administration. These 
adjustments cover increased raw fruit 
and other costs since the 1941 season and 
are in line with the policy adopted for 
other canned and dried fruits. 


Maximum Price Regulation No. 233 
effective October 5, 1942, follows the 
pattern of the preliminary draft, which 
was outlined to the trade through an 
OPA statement on September 2. 


The new regulation permits canners 
to increase their 1941 base prices of 
canned applesauce 18% per cent. Apple 
juice and sweet cider prices are lifted 
8 per cent in order to cover costs other 
than fruit, when containers of one gallon 
or more are packed and 10 per cent when 
containers smaller than one gallon are 
packed. In addition to this increase on 
apple juice and sweet cider, a further 
price raise of 6 cents per gallon is per- 
mitted to offset higher raw material 
costs. The regulation also will permit 
an upward adjustment to cover increased 
containers costs for products packed in 
glass this year that were packed in tin 
last year. 


Fixed prices are set for dried apples 
at 19 cents per pound for U. S. Grade A 
and B on the Pacific Coast—that is, 
California, Oregon, Idaho and Washing- 
ton—and 17% cents per pound for U. S. 
Grade C. These prices are for 1942 
pack in 25-pound or 50-pound wood 
»oxes. Dried apple prices in the eastern 
‘tates are to be 2 cents higher than 
‘nose for Pacific Coast areas. This regu- 
ation thus recognizes the customary 
iifferential between eastern and western 
»ples already existing and will encour- 
‘ge drying of apples in eastern areas. 


‘epartment of Agriculture officials have 
idicated they will buy dried apples at 
aese prices if packed to meet specified 
'. S. grades. Adjustments allowed are 
or the 1942 pack only and are figured 
vom the weighted average sales price 
uring the first 60 days of the 1941 sea- 
mn. The maximum prices for dried apples 
ve computed primarily for government 
les, since the government is expected 
: buy the entire dried apple production. 
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CEILING ADJUSTMENT ON 
CANNED PORK PRODUCTS 


At the request of Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion October 2 authorized Government 
agencies buying canned pork products 
for export to pay certain additions to 
prevailing ceiling prices in order to cover 
special packing costs. 

These additions include 50 cents per 
hundredweight for packing in solid 
wooden boxes; 50 cents per hundred- 
weight for packing in fiber boxes over- 
cased in wirebound wooden boxes; and 
10 cents per hundredweight for certain 
other types of boxes. 

Some United Nations have requested 
that canned meats be shipped in solid 
wooden boxes rather than in the usual 
fiber containers in order to minimize the 
danger of spoilage in transit. 

OPA is granting this request tempo- 
rarily as asked, pending a detailed study 
to determine actual costs of such special 
packaging. The authorization is con- 
tained in Amendment No. 2 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 148 (Dressed Hogs 
and Wholesale Pork Cuts) and becomes 
effective October 8, 1942. 


CITRUS FRUITS UNDER CEILING 


Temporary MPR 22, effective October 
5, establishes price ceilings for fresh 
and canned citrus fruits and juices along 
with a number of other food products, at 
the highest price charged by each indi- 
vidual seller during the period September 
28 to October 2. Canned citrus fruits 
were formerly exempt from price regu- 
lations. The new temporary order ex- 
pires December 3 this year. 


NO ZINC FOR MASON JAR 
CLOSURES 


The mason jar, fixture of home can- 
ning since frontier days, became a 
casualty of war October 1 with the pro- 
hibition on the use of zinc in the manu- 
facture of closures for glass containers 
after October 10, 1942. 

The action was taken in Amendment 
No. 1 to Conservation Order M-11-b, 
issued by the Director General for 
Operations. 

The restriction on putting zinc into 
production for making closures for glass 
containers is accomplished by setting up 
a new list, A-1, in order M-11-b, which 
lists certain items, and dates after which 
zine may not be used in their manu- 
facture. 


FROZEN FOODS SURVEY 


The War Production Board has sent 
a questionnaire to frozen food packers 
asking details on individual plant facili- 
ties, operations, and products handled. 
The information obtained will be ‘used 
to determine what facilities will be 
needed to assure full utilization of 
frosted food equipment during 1943. 

The frozen food industry has shown 
rapid growth since pioneer work began 
in 1925. Now it is an important factor 
in food preservation. In 1941, approxi- 
mately 202 million pounds of frozen 
fruits were packed, and 107 million 
pounds of vegetables, a total of 309 mil- 
lion pounds. The amount of meats, 
poultry, and fish frozen in 1941 is not 
now known, but it will be compiled from 
the questionnaire. 

The armed forces have been consuming 
considerable quantities of frozen foods. 
They have been purchasing at the rate 
of 600,000 pounds of fruits and vege- 
tables a month. The Army intends to 
purchase at least 53 million pounds of 
frozen fruits and vegetables if available 
in 1943. The plan calls for approxi- 
mately 6 million pounds of snap beans, 
10 million pounds of lima beans, 4 million 
pounds of sweet corn, 23 million pounds 
of peas, and 10 million pounds of spin- 
ach. The form frozen food packers are 
asked to file is WPB-1582, obtained from 
the Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C 


ONE DELIVERY A DAY 


An interpretation making it clear that 
only one delivery may be made on the 
same day by a truck operator to an 
apartment house or office building, was 
issued October 7 by Jack Garrett Scott, 
General Counsel of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

The fact that the operator may have 
material to deliver to different apart- 
ments or offices does not relieve him 
from compliance with General Order 
ODT No. 17 which specifically states: 
“No motor carrier when operating a 
motor truck shall make ... (c) more 
than one delivery from any one point of 
origin to any one point or destination 
in one calendar day.” 


SEEK CANS TO SAVE APPLES 

Senator Byrd of Virginia has appealed 
to WPB for the allocation of additional 
cans for Apple products in order to save 
large quantities of apples now being 
picked that will be wasted unless con- 
tainers are provided for apple by- 
products. A decision is expected shortly. 
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SHIPPING ORDER TANGLE STRAIGHTENS 


Corn canners call conference to get official interpretation. 


ington conference gives promise of relief. 


complaints until clarifications are issued. 


CORN CANNERS’ CONFERENCE 
OCTOBER 13-14, 1942 


In a letter addressed to Mr. Earnest 
Kanzler, Director General of Operations, 
WPB, the Corn Canners’ Service Bureau, 
representing the corn canners of the 
United States urgently requested that 
order M-237, restricting shipments of 
canned foods, be immediately reconsid- 
ered and amended in the following man- 
ner and for the reasons specified in each 
of the recommendations. 

“First: Change the percentage ship- 
ping quota for each period so as to per- 
mit the percentage to apply to each 
commodity packed by a canner, instead 
of to his entire pack of all commodities. 


“As the order now stands a canner of 
peas, corn and beans for instance, has 
prior to September 26th shipped peas in 
excess of 35 per cent of his total pack of 
all commodities. He, therefore, cannot 
ship any corn or beans at all until after 
December ist and possibly not until 
April 1st. The purpose of the order 
would be just as effective were he 
allowed to ship his quota of each com- 
modity in the specified periods as the 
total permitted shipments going into 
civilian distribution would be approxi- 
mately the same in either case. 

“Second: Exempt canned foods now 
temporarily stored in unheated ware- 
houses at the canners’ plant. 

“This merchandise must be moved be- 
fore freezing weather. Heating equip- 
ment is not available and serious loss 
will be incurred unless the merchandise 
can be shipped prior to December 1st at 
the latest. 

“Third: Permit each canner to ship 
to each of his civilian buyers during each 
period a fixed percentage of that buyers 
purchases of each item delivered during 
the proceeding marketing year. 

“This will place all distributors on an 
equal basis as to permitted quotas and 
equalize the flow of shipments into the 
distributive channels. 

“The above recommendations are sub- 
mitted in a spirit of constructive co- 
operation and for the purpose of assist- 
ing in accomplishing the objective of the 
order.” 

Many other associations have filed pro- 
tests and Washington has been flooded 
with letters, telegrams and _ telephone 
calls from all parts of the country asking 
for relief. 

In view of the many problems arising 
from order M-237, a general meeting of 
all corn canners will be held at the 
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Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, begin- 
ning Tuesday, October 13th. 

This meeting is being sponsored by the 
Corn Canners’ Service Bureau, to give 
all corn canners an opportunity to listen 
and learn all there is to know about this 
new order. 

Mr. Howard Hamilton of WPB will 
address the meeting as will Mr. J. H. 
Rosenthal, Administrator of M-237. 

The session on Wednesday will be a 
general forum and attended by the State 
Chairmen of the AAA who have been 
specially invited and from whom canners 
can learn the answers to the problems 
of the coming season. 


The specially prepared program fol- 
lows: 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13th 
Parlor 17, 4th Floor 


10:00 A. M.—President C. J. Meister, 
Fairmont, Minnesota, Presiding. 


“The Past’—“The Present” — “The 
Future.” Mr. Howard Hamilton, Pro- 
curement Policy Division, WPB, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


11:00 A. M.—WPB Order M-237— 
Canned Foods Shipping Quotas. J. 
Rosenthal, Administrator of Order M-237, 
WPB, Washington, D. C. 


12:30 P. M.—Luncheon. Tickets at 
Reservation Desk. 


1:30 P. M.—Canned Food Require- 
ments for 1943. Dan West, Assistant 
Director, Office of Agricultural War Re- 
lations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


2:30 P. M.—Acreage for Essential 
War Crops in 1943. Harry Schooler, 
Director, North Central Division AAA, 
Washington, D. C. 


3:30 P. M.—Maximum Prices and 
Canned Foods Rationing, Dan Gerber, 
Chief Consultant, Canned Foods Section, 
OPA, Washington, D. C. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14th 
Parlor 14, 4th Floor 


10:00 A. M.—General Corn Canners 
Meeting. Open Forum Resolutions, ete. 

The following State Chairmen of AAA 
have been invited to attend this session 
and take part in discussions. 

Albert J. Loveland, Des Moines, Iowa; 
H. Hill, Madison, Wisconsin; Lee Gentry, 
Decatur, Illinois; C. W. Stickney, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and L. Marshal Vogler, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Grocers Wash- 


Administrator asks deferrment of 


M-237 CHANGE EXPECTED 


Representatives of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers Association 
conferred at length with Washington 
officials this week in connection with the 
many problems resulting from the issu- 
ance of WPB Conservation Order M-237, 
designed to control the movement of 
canned foods from canners to whole- 
salers. M. L. Toulme, Vice-President 
and Secretary of the grocers association, 
reporting on the conferences said: “All 
wartime orders, retroactive in their 
effect, create most difficult problems for 
the Government as well as the trades 
involved and this is particularly true in 
connection with such seasonal items as 
canned foods. Wartime necessities re- 
quire that in spirit, at least, Washington 
will continue to maintain the principle 
of control of deliveries between producers 
and distributors and possibly extend it 
to control of deliveries by wholesalers. 

“National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association has filed several sugges- 
tions with WPB officials designed, within 
the framework of declared policy, to 
minimize inequities and to promote 
orderly distribution of available stocks. 
WPB officials are now giving careful 
consideration to suggestions of the fol- 
lowing nature: 

“(a) Permit the canner to ship now 
35% of all contracts made before issu- 
ance of M-237; 


“(b) Let multiple canners ship now 
35% of each commodity to each customer 
where contracts were made before issu- 
ance of M-237; : 


“(c) Make it clear that WPB did not 
encourage or countenance cancellation of 
contracts made in good faith before the 
issuance of M-237. 


“WPB officials are also thoroughly in- 
formed,” Mr. Toulme said, “regarding 
the advisability of moving promptly ir 
connection with certain items that sell 
only seasonally and also with the great 
risks that will be run if vital canned 
foods supplies are left stored during the 
winter in colder climates, where adequate 
warehousing facilities are not available.” 

The wholesalers’ association, he added, 
is authorized to quote directly Mr. Rosen- 
thal, who is administering M-237, as 
follows: “It is not the intention of Order 
M-237 to invalidate or cause the cance) 
lation of existing contracts. Its purpose 
is solely to postpone delivery dates, ir 
accordance with terms set forth. The 
trade may expect a clarification of this 
aspect of the order, which should resolve 
the issue wherever it has arisen. This 
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clarification should, in addition solve 
many of the other problems that have 
arisen as a result of the order, and will 
especially clarify the status of the 
wholesale grocer. 


“IT urge the trade to postpone appeal- 
ing from the order until clarifying 
amendments have been issued. If cer- 
tain problems remain unsolved after the 
issuance of clarifying amendments, then 
ecanners as well as wholesale grocers 
should appeal promptly by letter, giving 
full facts and suggested solutions to 
Conservation Order Section, Food Supply 
Branch, WPB.” 


FOOD PROBE SOUGHT 


Contending that chaotic conditions 
brought about in the food industry 
by conflicting Governmental regulation 
threatened the stability of the industry, 
and jeopardized future civilian food 
supplies, R. M, Kiefer, secretary-manager 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, this week petitioned the Senate 
Committee on Small Business to sponsor 
creation of a five-man investigating com- 
mittee to conduct a probe similar in scope 
to that recently concluded by the Baruch 
rubber committee. 


Specifically, the retailers’ spokesman 
charged that WPB canned foods alloca- 
tion and delivery regulation had created 
a condition whereby chain stores were 
being placed in a monopolistic position 
with respect to the supply and distribu- 
tion of many canned foods. 


“Unless proper remedial steps are 
taken immediately, we face not only 
shortages, which can be managed after a 
fashion by rationing, but actual hunger 
may come to millions of Americans be- 
fore the spring of 1944,” the NARGUS 
spokesman told the committee. 


Dealing with the canned foods dis- 
tributive situation, Mrs. Kiefer told the 
committee: “There is reason to believe 
that chain stores are being permitted to 
obtain a virtual monopoly in certain lines 
of canned foods. In foods, other than 
re‘ioned items, there is no effective pro- 
vi-ion for inventory control. Allocation, 
ye —but it has already created dis- 
lo: .tion of supplies which it may be too 
la’. to correct. Canners, for example, 
w.'e told that 35 per cent of their sup- 
pls were to be made available up to 
N. vember 30th, 1942. One might pre- 
st -e this to be equitable, but I quote 
fr> . a letter just received from one of 
ou. members: ‘In the case of several 
ca: .ers, despite the fact that they have 
al ady accepted commitments to us for 
ou fall supply, it just happens that 
th: » have made shipments to other people 
Wl ch aggregate more than 35 per cent 
of heir available supply, which means 
the they can make no shipments to us 
wh. 'soever until November 30th.’ Con- 
Sur crs in the area surrounding that 
sto'2 are discriminated against, just as 
surly as is the retailer himself.” 
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SEA HERRING SUITABLE FOR 
CANNING 


Hope for a 1943 pack of 1,000,000 
cases of canned large Maine sea herring, 
not previously produced in quantity be- 
cause of unsatisfactory preservation 
methods, was expressed October 5 by 
Fishery Coordinator Harold L. Ickes. 
Experimental packs of this species, of 
which the smaller fish are canned as 
Maine sardines, have been put up for 
export and have proved satisfactory. 
More than 100,000 cases had been packed 
by mid-September. 


The million-case pack — 30,000,000 
pounds—will be purchased almost en- 
tirely by the Federal Government. The 
result of the new experiment, the Co- 
ordinator indicated will result in an in- 
crease of 30,000,000 pounds of protein 
food to supplement the nation’s war- 
time meat diet. 


The experiments which have made the 
new product possible are being conducted 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior, Agricultural 
Marketing Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the fish-canning 
and can-manufacturing industries in 
Maine, working together through the 
Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries. 

Previous attempts to can the large- 
sized sea herring in small quantities for 
local use near supply sources have been 
made, it was explained; but because 
normal canning procedures had not in- 
sured a firm-meated result, the product 
had never been suitable for general 
merchandising and wide-range shipment. 


Government and industrial technolo- 
gists began their investigation by deter- 
mining the effect of various conditions 
of brining and lengths of pre-cooking 
time prior to processing. Later they 
opened the herring so canned and tested 
the contents for firmness, color, odor, 
taste, and other qualities which would 
guarantee the product suitable for dis- 
tant shipping and distribution. 


Completed tests indicate that the large 
sea herring can be canned successfully 
for general use. When experiments still 
under way have determined the best 
methods, technologists will make, in con- 
junction with these tests, a survey of 
canning equipment in Maine which is 
adaptable to that type of preservation. 
Cooperative measures will then be under- 
taken to get maximum results from 
present facilities, and to expand facilities 
where possible. 

Preservation of sea herring is only one 
phase of a broad program undertaken 
by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Fisheries to bring into use as food a 
large variety of fish which now are 
caught but not landed because their size 
or species is unpopular though suitable 
for table use. 


DEHYDRATOR 


The Rocky Hill Corp. has opened a 
déhydrating plant at Exeter, Calif, 


SEEK FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


The retailers’ appearance before the 
Senate Small Business Committee marks 
the opening gun in a trade campaign for 
centralization of all food control regula- 
tion in the hands of a war-time food 
administration, it is understood. 


Under the present set-up, food is the 
concern of a multiplicity of federal 
agencies. They include the Department 
of Agriculture, the War Production 
Board, the War Production Board’s Food 
Requirements Committee, the Office of 
Price Administration, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the Army, the 
Navy, the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration, and Commodities Credit Cor- 
poration. 


Growing dissatisfaction in industry 
circles over conflicting and overlapping 
regulatory moves by these agencies, as 
well as the lack of knowledge of prac- 
tical trade operating problems evidenced 
in the provisions of many food control 
orders emanating from these bureaus, 
has been evident for some time back. 


The food trade is anxious to do a good 
job in fulfilling its obligations under the 
war program, and is prepared to make 
sacrifices. It does, however, want regu- 
latory moves rationalized and coordin- 
ated to the point where its operations 
can be fully effective. The present set- 
up, many in the industry believe, will not 
permit the attainment of that objective. 


Ultimate aim of those sponsoring the 
move for creation of a food administra- 
tion, it is believed, is to secure a Presi- 
dential directive calling for such a step. 
Recent indications from Washington 
pointing to a leaning by the Administra- 
tion toward centralized control for vital 
war industries has given new hope to 
backers of the food administration plan. 


.FROZEN MIXED VEGETABLES 


“Birds Eye” mixed vegetables, intro- 
duced experimentally during the past 
few months, have won such favor with 
consumers that they are now being dis- 
tributed nationally, the Frosted Foods 
Sales Corporation, distributor of “Birds 


Eye” Frosted Foods, announced this 
week. 
“Birds Eye” mixed vegetables are 


packed in Hillsboro, Oregon, and contain 
five of the finest vegetables grown in the 
Pacific Northwest—cut corn, lima beans, 
carrots, green beans and green peas. The 
product is finding special favor among 
small families that like more than one 
vegetable but find it impractical to pre- 
pare complete servings of several of 
them. Consumers questioned after their 
use of the product declare that it pro- 
vided an important saving of time over 
cleaning and preparing different vege- 
tables with different cooking times. It 
is used for salads, as a vegetable, and 
in special dishes 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


NEW YORK MEETING 


The Fifty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the Association of New York State 
Canners is slated for the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York, Thursday and Fri- 
day, December 10 and 11. 


GEORGIA’S FIRST CONVENTION 


The First Annual Convention of the 
Georgia Canners Association will be held 
at the DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Georgia, 
November 18 and 19. 


FRAZIER ELECTED FMC VICE-PRESIDENT 


Clarence M. Frazier, assistant to Paul 
L. Davies, president of Food Machinery 
Corp., was elected vice-president of this 
company at a meeting of the board of 
directors at San Jose, Calif. He will 
continue in charge of the company’s 
office at Washington, D. C. 


SORENSEN WITH OPA 


Norman O. Sorensen, President of 
Country Gardens, Inc., Gillett, Wiscon- 
sin, has gone with the Office of Price 
Administration as Senior Business Spe- 
cialist in charge of price ceiling regula- 
tions on canned vegetables and fruits. 
In this position he will work with Dan 
Gerber of Fremont, Michigan, who was 
recently appointed by OPA as Principal 
Business Consultant on problems con- 
cerning canned, dried, frozen and de- 
hydrated fruits and vegetables. 


CAPTAIN M. A. JOSLYN 


Dr. Maynard A. Joslyn, assistant pro- 
fessor of fruit technology at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, has been 
commissioned a captain in the Army and 
will be attached to United States Army 
Headquarters in Australia, assisting in 
the development of a food dehydration 
industry overseas. He has for years 
been a member of the staff of the Fruit 
Products Laboratory on the Berkeley 
campus of the University and has given 
special attention to experiments in the 
dehydration of fruits and vegetables. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 
Salt Lake City, Utah, will be the next 
stop for Mr. Carlton F. Sturdy of 
American Can Company Speaking Ser- 
vice, where on October 13 he will speak 
before the Rotary Club and on October 
14 before the Salt Lake Advertising Club. 


ROGERS ON OPA COMMITTEE 


Wilmot Rogers, advertising manager 
of the California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, has been appointed mem- 
ber of a committee to co-operate with 
the OPA in acquainting the public with 
the need of price control observance and 
the dangers of inflation. 
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RALPH DULANY ON FROZEN FOODS 
COMMITTEE 


Ralph O. Dulany of John H. Dulany 
& Sons, Fruitland, Maryland, canners 
and freezers, has been named a member 
of the Frozen Fruit and Vegetable In- 
dustry Committee to serve in an advisory 
capacity to WPB. 


NEW VIRGINIA CANNERY 


Nils Straughan is President of the 
King George Canning Company, Inc., of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, which has been 
chartered by the Virginia Corporation 
Commission to manufacture and deal in 
food products, with a maximum capital 
of $10,000. 


LIEUTENANT ‘CHIP’? CHAPMAN 

Following in the footsteps of his Dad, 
Frank Chapman, who served in the 
United States Navy during the Spanish 
American War, Dalton B. “Chip” Chap- 
man, Sales Manager of the Berlin- 
Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin, 
is now a Lieutenant Junior Grade in the 
United States Naval Reserve, having 
entered the service on July 13 this year. 


HEINZ HANDLES SUN-MAID SALES 


Effective October 1, sales of all raisins 
packed by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ 
Association, the largest raisin coopera- 
tive in the world, for the domestic 
civilian trade will be handled by the H. 
J. Heinz Company. President J. M. 
Leslie, of the co-operative, says that 
contracts with growers will be un- 
affected by the new arrangement and 
that there will be no changes made in 
the handling of export sales or sales to 
the Federal Government. 


NEW CANNERY 


Oxnard Canners, Inc., of Port Huen- 
eme, Calif., has awarded contracts for 
the erection of a two-story cannery build- 
ing and warehouse at Wave and Drake 
Sts., Monterey, Calif. The estimated 
cost is placed at $70,000. 


TIN OUTPUT QUOTA LIFTED 


The International Tin Committee with 
headquarters in London, has set export 
quotas for United Nations tin producing 
areas at 105 per cent of tonnage, until 
further notice. Quotas will be adjusted 
if these territories should be able to ex- 
ceed this amount. The quotas apply to 
Bolivia, Belgian Congo and Nigeria. 
Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, 
Siam and French Indo-China are all in 
enemy possession. The four signatories 
to the agreement are Belgium, Bolivia, 
the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. 


HUNT BROS. SELL PLANT 


Hunt Brothers Packing Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., has sold its property at 
Los Gatos, Calif., to W. J. Gould. A 
fruit packing plant was formerly main- 
tained there. 


INDIANA “SHOOT” SCHEDULED 


Following the custom of the past sev- 
eral years, a Trap Shoot will be held on 
Wednesday afternoon, November 18, the 
day preceding the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation Fall Meeting. The “Shoot” will 
be in charge of Carl Scudder and it is 
expected to be held at the Indiana Gun 
Club. 


FISH COMPANY IN FTC COMPLAINT 


Van Camp Sea Food Company, Ter- 
minal Island, California, packers and 
distributors of canned fish, including 
tuna, has been charged by a complaint 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
with violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act by making unlawful discriminations 
in prices and in services in connection 
with the sale of its product. 


GRADES FOR FROZEN BEANS 


A tentative draft of U S. Standards 
of Grades for Frozen Snap Beans, which 
became effective October 1, has been de- 
veloped by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration designed to serve.as a 
convenient basis of sale and for deter- 
mining loan values on warehouse stocks, 
and also to serve as a basis for the 
Federal Inspection and Grading Service, 
similar to that now available on fresh 
and canned fruits and vegetables ad 
other processed food. 


CITRUS CANNERS ENLARGE PLANT 

Florida Citrus Canners Cooperat* >, 
Lake Wales, Florida, has obtained te 
Government’s approval for needed equ »- 
ment to produce citrus concentra‘ s. 
Plans call for the production of appro. i- 
mately 500,000 gallons of concentra’ 
for the season beginning May 1. 


NEW DEHYDRATER 


Central Products of Chicago has b.2n 
given Government permission to buii. a 
new dehydration plant at Lafaye te, 
Louisiana, on which work has alreudy 
begun. 
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Cannon Cannin’ 


“ihes both to win a war. 


An army speaks with cold steel, 
but, to paraphrase Napoleon, it 
travels on its tin. We mean, of 
course, on its canned foods. 


And morale at home is to a great 
extent a matter of food. 


So it is easy to see why Uncle 
Sam has said “No limit on such 
essential foods as peas, tomatoes, 
corn, or string beans—nor on cans 
for these vital vegetables.” 


American packers are canning 
from 30 to 40% of their output 


for the government. 


Crown Can—with its modern 
manufacturing facilities, its alert 
laboratory efforts, its large field 
service staff, its personalized ser- 
vice to packers and its depend- 
able deliveries—is humbly proud 
of its help in this great contribu- 
tion to the health and morale of 
the nation’s fighting forces and 
its home forces. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. « Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
New York + Baltimore « St. Louis « Houston « Madison » Orlando « Fort Wayne « Nebraska City 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


CORN 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 1—The 1942 pack 
completed. With few exceptions killing 
frosts have ended the pack for 1942. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, New York and 
Maine have fallen below the previously 
estimated total production. The extent 
of this reduction cannot be measured at 
this time. However, the increases over 
previous estimates in Indiana and Iowa 
indicate a total pack of approximately 30 
million cases. 


GUTTENBERG, IOWA, Oct. 3— Sweet: 
Acreage much larger than former years. 
Yield less than former years due to cold, 
wet weather and high water on the river 
bottoms. Average yield was about two 
tons to the acre. 


NORRIDGEWOCK, MAINE, Sept. 29—Fin- 
ished packing in this section with the 
best quality ever and good yield. We 
packed 8,000 cases more than last year. 


SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, Sept. 30— 
Acreage was cut down this year due to 
weather conditions at planting time. 
Yield was normal on the acreage that 
was harvested. 


PULASKI, WIS., Oct. 2—-Sweet: Smallest 
pack in history; about 30% of normal 
with planted acreage of 130%. Quality 
only fair. Season throughout very un- 
satisfactory. Excessive rains at plant- 
ing time interfered with getting crops 
in at proper time and also replanting. 
Early frost did a lot of damage, followed 
by heat and drought. Killing frost 
September 24. 


TOMATOES 


FLIPPIN, ARK., Oct. 1—Acreage about 
40% of normal year. Contracted for 
250 acres; will pack 15,000 cases of 
two’s. Believe it is the worst for this 
section in the 19 years we have been 
packing. Most of the acreage was set 
late and the drought started in June; 
no rain that amounted to anything until 
about August 10, when it rained too 
much. All through August and part of 
September we had heavy dews and cold 
nights. About September 27 we had 
frost and more rain. 


REDLANDS, CALIF., Oct. 5—50% yield. 


WINDSOR, CONN., Oct. 4—Season closes 
tomorrow. Pack larger than last year; 
glut came at end. Lack of help prevented 
larger pack. Hate to think what next 
year will be with less help. 


MATTOON, ILL., Oct. 1—Weeds, water 
and labor got us. Harvested 3.2 tons per 
acre. If we had as many tomatoes as 
offers to buy we could buy more than 
our quota of Bonds. 


CICERO, IND., Oct. 3— Pack all over 
after two nights’ freeze; about 70% 
normal pack. 
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EATON, IND., Oct. 7—Pack completed 
September 29, three weeks earlier than 
last season. 18% more raw tomatoes 
processed but less canned foods. 


UNDERWOOD, IND., Oct. 7—Pack com- 
pleted. Handled about same tonnage as 
last year. 


GREENSBORO, MD., Oct. 6—Pack finished; 
average yield 4.1 tons per acre. 


CRANE, MO., Oct. 1—Acreage about 
125%; yield about normal. 


KENNEWICK, WASH., Sept. 29—Acreage 
greater in this area than for many years 
with very good yields to date. However, 
late set is very slow in ripening. Quality 
this year very good and yield should 
average close to 10 tons per acre. 


OTHER ITEMS 


UNDERWOOD, IND., Oct. 7—Pumpkin: 
Will not pack this year. 


HARRINGTON, MAINE, Oct. 3— Blue- 
berries: About same acreage with ap- 
proximately one-half the normal yield. 


PULASKI, WIS., Oct. 2—Stringbeans: 
Quality excellent but have only about 
60% pack. 

Kraut: Will start cutting cabbage next 
week for bulk pack. Quality fair to good. 


PLEE-ZING’S “IN ABSENTIA” 
CONVENTION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. — Cooperating 
with the Office of Defense Transportation 
and various other Government agencies, 
the Plee-Zing Organization of selected 
food manufacturers and canners, grocery 
wholesalers, and thousands of Independ- 
ent retail grocers held its Fifteenth 
Anniversary Convention “in print” this 
month. 


The October issue of Plee-Zing Incor- 
porated’s monthly magazine “The Plee- 
Zing Answer” is their 1942 Convention. 
It’s a 160-page book with a patriotic 
theme running through every page. 
Dedicated to President Roosevelt, the 
Convention program is complete from the 
opening gavel on the opening morning to 
the final talk on the closing afternoon. 
Instead of the usual convention displays 
of Plee-Zing Products, all Plee-Zing 
Manufacturers are represented with 
colorful red, white and blue “exhibit 
booth” pages. 

This is the first convention of this kind 
to be held in the grocery field. Altogether, 
it is an outstanding development which 
will make publication and grocery his- 
tory. The Plee-Zing line of some 3,000 
foods and grocery products is distributed 
in 36 states. 


OPA STANDARDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Formation of a 12-member Interde- 
partmental Advisory Committee to the 
Standards Division of the Office of Price 
Administration was announced Septem- 
ber 29 by Dexter M. Keezer, OPA deputy 
administrator and acting director of the 
division. 

Mr. Keezer said the committee, of 
which Dr. Faith Williams, chief of the 
Cost-of-Living Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is chairman, was created 
to assist the Standards Division by: 

Helping it to avoid duplicating work 
already being done in the standards field 
by other agencies; helping it to assign 
new projects to the agency which can 
best carry out such work; giving tech- 
nical advice on specific problems con- 
fronting the division, both in the field 
of standards and the field of operations; 
helping it to determine the best priorities 
to govern its work; giving it the benefit 
of its criticism and support; calling the 
attention of the Standards Division to 
new projects which the Division might 
well undertake. 

Serving with Dr. Williams will be 
Dr. John Cassels, chief of Requirements 
and Allocations Branch, Office of Agri- 
cultural War Relations; Howard Coonley, 
chief of Simplification Branch, Conserva- 
tion Division, War Production Board; 
Clarence W. Kitchen, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration, Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. Addams S. McAllister, 
chief, Division of Codes and Specifica- 
tions, National Bureau of Standards; 
Henry Miller, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ 
Council, Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration; Miss Ruth O’Brien, Bureau 
of Home Economics, Textile Division 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md.; Dr. W. 
B. White, chief of Food Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; H. J. Wollner, 
chief, Division of Laboratories; Bureau 
of Customs, Treasury Department; Dr. 
Walter G. Campbell, Food and Drug 
Division, Department of Agriculture; 
C. W. Crawford, principal technical ad- 
visor, Food and Drug Administration. 

The Standards Division was created 
by OPA Administrator Leon Henderson 
to provide operating divisions of that 
agency with technical assistance in the 
fight against the hidden price increases 
that result from debasement of quality, 
use of inferior materials and “skimping” 
on measurements and workmanship. 


WILLIAM M. BLODGETT 


William M. Blodgett, 61, who until %e 
retired from the Mayville (Wiscons*™) 
Canning Company two years ago hed 
been connected with the canning indus‘ 
for more than 40 years, died Septem>:r 
12 at Sacred Heart Sanitarium, ™’l- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


H. H. RUEDEBUSCH 


Herman H. Ruedebusch, 78, for ‘1¢ 
past 30 years President of the Mayv ‘le 
Canning Company, Mayville, Wiscon::n, 
died September 20 after nearly a yea2’s 
illness. 
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WINNING TEAM 
WINNING LEAGUE 


With the canning season of 1942 largely a matter of history, 
the American people may be justifiably proud of the canning 


industry. 


The difficulties with which the industry was continually beset 
were greater, perhaps, than expected. | However, forewarned of 
conditions likely to be met, and with preparation plus experience 
in handling emergencies, enabled splendid records to be achieved 
by individual plants and the industry as a whole. Despite all 
handicaps, the record would have been still better but for the 
frivolity of nature over some growing sections during a part of 


the packing season. 


The important point is not that the pack might have been larger, 
but smaller. With less adequate preparation, the needs might 
not have been met. Girded for victory, the industry was able to 
produce to meet the extra exegencies of the 1942 season. _If 
more favorable weather conditions had permitted, the industry 


was geared to handle the additional volume. 


The experience of this season is both a demonstration and a 
warning. It demonstrated how adequately equipped plants can 
function in emergencies. It indicates the facilities which are 
essential for coping with the problems natural to this period. So 
long as the production power of every person must be stretched 
to the utmost and every ounce of horsepower must be utilized 
without waste, the situation calls for equipment that produces 


with the least drain of vital resources. 


With the most important canning season, thus far, in the history 
of the nation virtually finished, the industry faces another season 
equally, if not more important. This means that every canner 
should begin immediately to do, or have done, those things that 
are necessary to bring every unit of production equipment into 
the “pink” of efficiency. Victory in food production must be 
won next year. Itis a part of the complete and final victory 


that must and will be attained. The canning industry must and 


will continue to be a winning team in a winning production. 


league. 


Conserve Production Resources - - Other Teams Must Win, Too 


All industry is linked together for victory. Each separate industry—every manufactur- 
ing plant—is sensitive to the efficiency or inefficiency of other industries and other 
plants. Waste in any plant is reflected in production loss in other plants and in the 
total production volume of the nation. Waste of steam, for instance, means waste of 


fuel—and waste of fuel places an unnecessary burden on transportation and may slow 


down some important war industry. Steam waste also increases production costs in 


the individual plant. Learn how you can increase national production efficiency— 


your own production efficiency—and save money with the Stickle Differential Drainage 
and Boiler Return System. It will enable you to get additional boiler capacity without 


additional boilers, and quickly earn the cost in fuel saving. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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A LESSON IN LABELING 


Comparison suggests possible improvements on new orders without additional 


expense. Patriotic messages attractive to housewives—By BETTER PROFITS. 


as much in proportion as the wholesaler or the 

retail dealer. Still, it seems as if they look out 
for the protection of their future in business as far as 
possible. I know if a jobber can take some action now 
that will assure him continued support of his custom- 
ers in the future, and can do this without unusual 
expense, he’ll take the necessary action every time it 
presents itself. I know that if a retail grocer sees a 
way whereby he may be reasonably certain of retain- 
ing the friendship of his customers he will go out of 
his way to provide the service that will clinch the 
matter. Canners do not seem to think along like lines. 

For years we have pounded and pounded in person 
and through the press for some recognition of what 
may be a minority group of consumers but one with 
a powerful voice. I refer again to the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, Inc. I might also mention in 
passing that the Consumers Guide, a Department of 
Agriculture publication, is also a medium apparently 
growing in power to implement many programs that 
may seem harassing to some of us but nevertheless, 
programs which spell something desired and to be 
fought for if need be, by more and more housewives. 

Lest you feel the canner is not as slow as I have 
pictured in putting his best foot forward, we'll look 
critically at a label-on a one quart, 15 fluid ounce can 
of tomato juice packed by a canner who prides him- 
self and his organization on being quite up to date. The 
label carries the name of the canner as a brand name 
but in larger type than that designating the product. 
Readers of this column, those as well who do the better 
labeling jobs, know it’s almost axiomatic that the prod- 
uct name dominates the principal panel of the label. 
Next comes the sub title, “Pure pasteurized,” then the 
product name below a very attractive vignette show- 
ing the product in its origin and in use. Then the 
phrase, ‘Quality products since blankety blank,” and 
lastly the firm name and location following the state- 
ment, “‘Packed by.” There is a small panel in the rear 
and here’s the story on the space provided. “Tomatoes 
furnish desired vitamins A-B-C-G. The perfected 
(Blank) process retains the fresh flavor and valuable 
food elements of selected red, ripe tomatoes. Some 
fruit or juice should be taken every day. Blank’s 
tomato juice is outstanding in richness, flavor, and 
vitamins. It supplies valuable dietary elements for 
babies, children and grown-ups.” 

That’s all there is, there ain’t any more reading on 
that big striking label for a large can of splendid 
tomato juce. 

Now we'll look at another label on another can of 
tomato juice and we'll see what we see! First of all we 
read: “This is the type of label suggested by the 
National Consumers-Retailers Council, Inc.” In this 


A esmet has a lot on his mind these days, just 
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first statement I wonder who is tying up with whom! 
I wonder if members of the Consumers-Retailers 
Council are ignorant of the fact that a large distribu- 
tor thinks enough of their ideas to have acted on their 
suggestions and prepared a label meeting their views? 
I’ll bet they knew what was cooking before the labels 
were ever ordered from the lithographer and that they 
have been telling their friends for weeks that So and 
So has a label on his tomato juice that is just what 
the council wants! Smart merchandising, I calls it! 

Looking first to the principal panel we note a 
gigantic glass of tomato juice, super-imposed over a 
whole and cut tomato but squarely in the middle sticks 
out the telltale “Grade A” designation. No wondering 
here about the quality, a hot shot to the consumer who 
is trained in knowing that Grade A quality is the 
best. On the other label we viewed we were left in 
complete ignorance by means of any positive state- 
ment as to the exact quality of the contents. True, we 
were told that the contents were outstanding in rich- 
ness, flavor and vitamins but the grading of the prod- 
uct was omitted. The majority of consumers I am sure 
would prefer to have less of fancy embellishments and 
the positive statement as to quality that lies in the 
designation, “Grade A.” The product name stands 
out over and above the grand nomenclature. Good 
label design here, too! 

Going back to the rear panel the distributor’s name, 
the brand name and the designation, Grade A Tomato 
Juice are repeated. Nothing like letting a good story, 
well told, sink in and repetition will cause it to register. 
We next read, “This is Grade A Tomato Juice. Pressed 
from whole, vine ripened, tomatoes, slightly salted and 
packed within a few hours for excellent tomato flavor 
and color. The tomato juice in this can is from a lot 
that has been sampled and tested by accepted methods 
and found to be Grade A quality.” There is a distribu- 
tor’s monogram on the label, carrying the phrase: 
“Quality Controlled and Guaranteed.” Then in a pane! 
we are told, “Quality controlled means periodic sam- 
pling or batch testing for quality by the (Blank) 
Laboratories, solely supported by (Blank) Com- 
pany. Guaranteed means that you may buy this item. 
like it or return unused portion in original container 
and receive free the same item in brand (Blank) 
sells.”” Follows the seal of the (Blank) Compan) 

It is evident the distributor handles two qualities i. 
tomato juice as we read, “Grade A_ Blank quality— 
Scores 85/100 points, Grade C Quality, scores 70/8 
points.” A spacing is allowed then the legend w 
find in its approximate form on so many cans of fruit 
and vegetables, “Fancy, Grade A Tomato Juice, thi 
is a No. 3 tall can, net contents- 1 quart 14 f. 
ounces—5%4, eight oz. cups, will yield eleven to twelv 
4 oz. glasses.” To top off a swell label we find a detaile: 
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receipe for Jellied Tomato Juice Consomme. Here we 
have a perfect example of a farseeing sales organiza- 
tion in the business of making money by serving well, 
and pleasing the public in its trading area. Here we 
find a distributor leading the way for canners who 
for as many reasons as Jacob’s coat had colors refuse 
to see the light, get on the band wagon and in line 
with ever-growing public sentiment. 

Recent articles have admitted this is a poor time 
during which to make changes in labels, messages on 
shipping containers and the like of that, but still new 
labels will have to be bought sooner or later. Keep 
these suggestions in mind and see if you can not, with- 
out extra expense, further improve your label so that 
it will at least equal in consumer informative value 
the labels used by those for whom you may be packing 
goods. Do not allow it to be said that your own prized 
brand compares unfavorably in the consumer’s eyes 
and understanding with one gotten up by a private 
label distributor whose goods ead be in direct com- 
petition with yours. 

This suggestion concerning Sethe labeling comes at 
a time when a lot of pressure is being placed on pack- 
ing goods in larger containers. These offer distinct 
possibilities for the incorporation of sales and patriotic 
messages and receipes tending to bring the canner and 
the housewife closer together. Even with all this, the 
size of the label on the cans most popular today offers 
plenty of opportunity for the effective use of white 
or blank space to make the whole label more striking. 
Look out you do not get caught by some fillagree bug 
of an artist who delights in filling a label chock full of 
fancy scrolls and symbols. Flee him as you would 
the plague and stick to the plain and outspoken design. 

I’ll admit the canner has tremendous burdens to 
carry these days but so have we all. I'll admit he can- 
not be blamed for feeling he has all he can do to carry 
out the orders of Uncle Sam and placate his customers 
at the same time in an effort to retain distributor good 
will. Still the housewife remains the court of last 
resort. Somehow or another she does notice the things 
she likes and I am certain no one looking at the two 
labels I have described will dispute the assertion that 
the private label distributor has it all over the canner 
vhen it comes to consideration of the comparative 
nelpfulness of each label. As long as you can have 
such a label if you will adjust your thinking to it, and 

t no greater expense than you are being put to at 
‘vesent, in goodness name, get it! 

If you do make changes in your label and they are 

r the better, can’t you see what an opportunity it 

.ves you for a sales message that will be a welcome 

ange from all the predictions and dire forebodings 

‘ have been listening to lately. Manufacturers’ and 
‘ .nners’ direct representatives are not so gloomy as 
- rule but resident sales agents sometimes do make 
\ »u think the business undertaker is right behind them. 
" ike on a label revision job such as I have outlined, 
: t interested in it, get a label you can truly be proud 
‘ and you’ll get such a kick out of its favorable 
1 ception you will be glad you undertook the task. 

Eventually your sales and profits will increase 
lL cause of your action. 
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FIRE DEFENSE 
IS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Keep your plant and premises clean. 
Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 
metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 
main buildings. 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


/ LIKE DEWALCOR 
ADHESIVES --- 

THEYRE BUILT? 
FOR 


Prompt shipment of com- 
plete line of lap pastes, 
pick-up gums and 
case sealing glue. 


K. R ROBINS & CO., 


DEWEY ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 


— 
= 
\ 
Serving the Eastern ere 
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SREEN LIMA BEANS 


ALL 
DEL MONTE QUALIT 


and that’s important any time! 


The quality of any Del Monte Food __ lems, because they fall into the same 


is the same, whether it is packed in _ nutritional classifications. 
This one dependable quality, this 


wide variety and interchangeability 
help you to give customers the best 
are interchangeable with each other in possible service under any merchan- 


meeting the housewife’s menu prob- _ dising conditions. 


Del 


in glass and cans 


cans or glass. And a great many of 
Del Monte’s numerous food products 
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FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Week Devoted to Considerations of 
How to Proceed—Another Week and We 
Should Be Able to See More Clearly— 
Fortunately the Market Can Wait. 


THE MARKET— The week has 
been devoted to speculation, not to 
say turmoil, by both canners and 
buyers, and not from any price 
consideration. Yet it is price that 
makes the market! So on general 
principles we can let the market 
rest for the time, and possibly view 
some of the things which are hap- 
pening, and how they may affect 
the ultimate outcome. 


It is so easy to damn the authori- 
ties at Washington for balling up 
things, yet in most cases, if not all, 
the very ones who do this condemn- 
ing, go right on in the same breath 
to say “what a stupenduous task 
it is to do at all.” In truth the 
wonder is that they can get anyone 
to tackle the job, and it ought to 
be said right here that it takes men 
of real “guts” to attempt it, and 
saints in temperament to with- 
stand the inevitable kicks. He 
would have to be a mighty prophet 
to be able to foresee all the angles 
caused by any action, no matter 
how well studied and debated it 
may have been before announce- 
ment. Real students of this big 
job have found many things to 
marvel at, in farsighted actions by 
them. In other words, not every- 
one is a kicker. And by the same 
token not many kickers finally find 
themselves right, especially if they 
yet the chance to sit around the 
conference table in Washington 
‘nd learn what the real purpose of 
he move is. 


Take the chief bone of conten- 
ion right now—M-237. Our war 
‘Managers see much more than any 
f us can possible see, and un- 
oubtedly they foresee that if dras- 
ie shortages in necessary foods 
re to be avoided, their distribution 
1ust be carefully governed, and 
very vestige of “cornering or 
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hoarding” avoided. And it could be 
added there are those who, follow- 
ing the national tendency, would 
feel inclined to sell out their pro- 
ductions, get the money, and let 
some one else do the managing. 
Under war powers and necessities, 
they could have comandeered all 
the canned foods in canners’ and 
distributors’ hands; but they want 
to try everything else before that. 
And that is the aim of M-237. It 
may well suit many; under it many 
can get by with some trouble and 
inconvenience, but there are others 
whom it hits squarely, and hurts. 
Can anyone write a formula that 
would suit the several thousand 
food producers, and the hundreds 
of thousands of wholesale and re- 
tail food distributors? 


It seems to the writer that the 
only thing that can be done is to 
draw the regulation as carefully as 
possible, and then be ready to work 
out the exceptions that must arise 
—and we do mean exceptions and 
not attempted squeezes. 


If the food stocks can be dis- 
tributed to small as well as large 
dealers, and then be controlled 


‘down until they reach the con- 


sumers in like manner, all will rise 
up to call them blessed. That 
would put at rest the unfounded 
report that hundreds of small 
dealers will be forced out of busi- 
ness, etc. 


In the matter of canned foods, 
barring the tomato pack which has 
run into difficulties from early 
frosts, but which it is still hoped 
that some more fortunate sections 
may help out materially, and we 
refer to Utah and the Coast, the 
supply of canned foods left after 
the Army demands is well up to 
average. Of course what the Army 
may ultimately need is unpredict- 
able, but certainly there should be 
no real privation for the public 
anywhere, on almost any item, if 
distribution can be regulated. The 
distributors know this, and stand 
ready and eager to buy any goods 
which canners can ship. The price 


market is taken care of, and the 
great question is the ability to get 
the goods transported. How that 
can be done before winter catches 
them in unheated warehouses now 
worries the canners. And that 
would be settled if the canners 
could secure the necessary heating 
supplies. 


So it is that we run into war de- 
mands and restrictions anyway we 
turn. 


You may think your lot excep- 
tionally hard. Has the coffee short- 
age hit you yet? Here we are at 
the leading import point of the 
country, since the troubles with the 
submarines arose, and yet thous- 
ands of Baltimore housewives 
could get no coffee at their regular 
retail stores, and others had to be 
satisfied with a half pound for the 
week, or so. Yet Brazil has such 
an over-supply of coffee, or at least 
did have until the present moment, 
that they were burning hundreds 
of thousands of bags every year. 
All a question of transportation! 


The war is bearing down on us 
harder every week, and the part 
of wisdom would be to prepare to 
meet it, and beat it, as our part 
in the war effort. No one wants 
it, but it will not be cured by 
grumbling or kicking. Can we take 
it? You just bet your life! 


Elsewhere in this issue you have 
canned foods reports, as far as 
they are possible of reporting ; and 
you have all the most recent rulings 
and orders. Go over them care- 
fully, and keep posted. That will 
take your time, and it will make 
the task easier, in that you have 
an understanding. 


Not much of a Weekly Review, 
you say. Well what would a de- 
tailed account give you other than 
the matters we have referred to? 
There is just nothing else. After 
the canners’ meetings to be held 
this coming week, and the Powers 
That Be understand the problem of 
the canners, there may be more 
interesting reports to give you, and 
we hope so. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Confusion—Tomato Canners With- 
drawn—Corn Canners in No Hurry to 
Offer—Prices Remain Set—Some Action in 
Beans—Spinach Pack to Army?—Sardine 
Quota Not Yet Filled — The Large Sea 
Herring Pack—Awaiting Salmon Quota De- 
liveries—Apple Product Prices—Heavy Buy- 
ing of Citrus Products on M dum 

Fruit Requirements Forcing Buyers to Seek 

Goods in New Sections. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, Oct. 9, 1942. 


THE SITUATION—Plagued by con- 
flicting interpretations of WPB’s 
Order M-237, controling deliveries 
of canned vegetables, fruits, and 
juices, canned foods markets have 
been in a turmoil of conjecture here 
during the week, but a minimum of 
activity involving actual sales is 
reported. Confusion over the de- 
livery order centers in the question 
of whether or not the percentage 
shipments permitted in the three 
quota periods apply to the total 
pack of a canner, or to each sepa- 
rate item he packs. Marketwise, 
the principal developments were 
the naming of opening prices on 
new pack apple sauce and No. 10 
apples by a prominent eastern can- 
ner, and continued heavy memo- 
randum bookings of new canned 
citrus. 


THE OUTLOOK—Jobbers are still 
anxious over protection of their in- 
ventory position over the balance 
of 1942 and the first half of 1943, 
but have about resigned themselves 
to a hand-to-mouth supply from 
first hands, as the multiplicity of 
Government controls and regula- 
tions shows no signs of abating. 
The current situation is giving rise 
to strong industry sentiment in 
favor of the creation of a war food 
administration to serve as a cen- 
tral agency for all food control 
measures. 


TOMATOES — With canners 
through for the season, interest is 
confined to delivery quotas of pack- 
ers and possible further offerings 
at firm prices, either for shipment 
immediately or during the later 
quota periods set up by WPB. In 
the meantime, canners generally 
are withdrawn from the market, 
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and hence the price structure is 
entirely nominal. Last prices 
quoted out of the South averaged 
9714 cents for standard 2s and 
$1.30 for 214s, with extra standard 
2s at $1.10 and 214s at $1.50, all at 
canneries. 


CORN—While southern canners 
have made a good pack, offerings 
are by no means plentiful, and 
canners are more concerned in 
straightening out their delivery 
records than in making additional 
sales at this time. The market 
position is generally strong, on the 
basis of $1.00 for standard cream 
style evergreen, with extra stan- 
dard at $1.10, with possibly some 
at $1.0714. Fancy cream style 
golden is listed at $1.15 with whole- 
grain at $1.20, at canneries. Re- 
ports from the midwest note a 
minimum of $1.10 per dozen for 
standard corn at canneries. 


BEANS—Demand is still far in 
excess of available offerings, and 
the market shows continued 
strength. Standard cut green is 
generally firm at $1.0714 per dozen, 
with extra standards at $1.15 at 
southern plants. Chicago reports 
indicate that jobbers there have 
covered to some extent on standard 
Arkansas beans at $1.00 basis at 
canneries. Midwest bean packs 
were hit by frosts and short de- 
liveries are looked for. 


SPINACH—With the fall pack at 
hand, buyers are looking in vain 
for offerings. Canners have de- 
ferred action in the naming of 
prices, and there is evident fear on 
the part of distributors that the 
bulk of the pack is destined ulti- 
mately to go into Government 
channels. 


SARDINES—No further releases 
of Maine sardines will be made 
until the amplified Government 
quota of 2,500,000 cases is filled. 
This indicates, on the basis of 
current pack figures, a maximum 
of 500,000 cases for the civilian 
trade from the Maine pack this 
year, most of which has already 
moved into jobbing channels. An- 
nouncement this week by Fisheries 
Coordinator Harold Ickes that a 
pack of 1,000,000 cases of large sea 
herring might be looked for in 
Maine this year, however, has 


raised the hopes of the trade that 
this new supply may result in pos- 
sible later releases of the regular 
type of small sardines to the 
civilian trade. The large sea her- 
ring have not hitherto been packed 
in commercial quantities. 


SALMON — While packers who 
have completed their deliveries 
against Government reservations 
have been authorized to release 
stocks to the civilian trade, no 
allotments have been made to dis- 
tributors as yet, and the trade is 
likewise in the dark as to what 
prices will be on 1942 pack. The 
only certain element in the salmon 
situation is that packers will have 
tendered them orders far in excess 
of the supplies which they will be 
in position to offer. 


APPLE PRODUCTS—Opening prices 
on 1942 pack fancy apple sauce, 2s, 
where named this week by a promi- 
nent eastern canner on the basis 
of 94 cents per dozen, with 10s at 
$4.55, f. o. b. cannery. The same 
packer also quoted solid pack No. 
10 apples (7 pound), at $6.30, 
f. o. b. cannery. These prices are 
below the ceilings of many other 
eastern packers, and a good de- 
mand is reported. 


CITRUS PRODUCTS—Jobbers have 
placed a heavy volume of memo- 
randum orders against new pack 
canned citrus, and packers are no 
longer seeking business, or accept- 
ing orders. Current reports are 
that No. 2 juice will open at 9214 
to 95 cents, f. o. b. canneries. As 
has been the case during the past 
few seasons, it is expected that 
heavy government buying of both 
juice and segments will be a promi- 
nent factor in the market this 
season. 


OTHER FRUITS — While jobbers 
are still seeking additional supplies 
of California and Northwesteri 
fruits, current indications are that 
many will have to plan to operate 
through the season on the quanti. 
ties allocated to them by the regu- 
lar sources of supply. Occasional 
odd lots appear on the market, bu’ 
these are quickly snapped up. Th: 
price position of the entire Wes‘ 
Coast canned fruits line is nominal. 
Meanwhile, distributors in the New 
York area are running more 
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heavily to southern and New York 
State canned and glassed peaches, 
and are evidently seeking both to 
amplify their fruit inventories and 
build up public acceptance of these 
packs against the day when pos- 
sible Government curbs on cross- 
hauling may force them to turn to 
eastern packers for larger quanti- 
ties of canned fruits to replace 
stocks normally drawn from the 
Pacific Coast. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


The Need for Typewriters—M-237 a Hay- 
maker But All Are Carrying On—Enough 
Canned Foods for the Market—Consumer 
Demand Keeping Shelves Bare — Hard 
Freezes End Tomato Crop—Pumpkin Could 
Stand the Frost But Not the Freezes—Look- 
ing South for Beans—How Much Tin for 


Grapefruit? — Coast Fruit Shipments in 
Peril—Prune Prices—The Resident 
Sales Agent. 


By “Illinois” 
Chicago, Oct. 9, 1942. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY !—Did you 
know that— 

A typewriter is an_ essential 
piece of equipment on _ every 
bomber ? 


The normal requirements for 
every battleship—59 typewriters? 

Every aircraft carrier, cruiser, 
and destroyer carries typewriters? 

Every military communication, 
order, report and purchase requisi- 
tion depends on typewritten rec- 
ords for legibility and accuracy? 

If you have one or two type- 
writers that are not now in use, 
get in touch with your local War 
Production Board and in that way 
do your bit toward—ALL OUT 
FOR VICTORY! 


GENERAL SITUATION — For the 
past week department heads, buy- 
ers, and other influential men of 
the Chicago food trades, have 
been wobbly on their feet—their 
brains have been a bit foggy—in 
fact, they have been punch-drunk 
and another “blow” similar to the 
War Board’s M-237, will about 
send them down for part of the 
count. The rules and regulations 
by OPA were light taps compared 
with M-237’s haymaker, but do not 
be deceived, gentle reader, by these 
remarks taken from the parlance 
of the squared circle as the Chicago 
food trades are in this fight to the 


finish, they’re not going to let any- 
thing get them down. They’re here 
to back up our fighting forces in all 
parts of the world. Even in the 
face of possible decreased volume 
and lessened revenue and profits, 
they will be in there fighting, 
serving the civilian trade as of old, 
and buying war bonds and stamps 
to boot, until the yellow treacher- 
ous heathens are eliminated from 
the waters of the Pacific and Nazi- 
ism with all that it stands for, 
erased from the face of the earth. 


THE MARKET—With the require- 
ments of war plus the recent ruling 
by WPB as well as OPA, over- 
shadowing the market, little can 
be reported that would be classi- 
fied, especially as applied to the 
past, “market news.” 

Some of our jobber distributors, 
with a view of quieting the hysteria 
that prevails in many sections, 
have broadcasted the following 
information: 

The pack of fruits, vegetables and 
juices in 1942 (including the pro- 
posed pack this coming winter) is 
estimated at about 273,000,000 
cases, which is an all-time high. Of 


| Rod Corn Washer 


using a combination of accurately spaced rods 


Victory 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 


LABELS 


and our ‘‘curtain of water with the jet effect’ is 
the one way that corn can be washed absolutely 
clean and not lose any milk or flavor out of the 
corn. The result is a good, clean, full-flavored 
pack that will command top prices. 


Let us tell you about it. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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this, the Government will take 
approximately 73,000,000 cases, 
leaving about 200,000,000 cases for 
the civilian trade. 

This compares with a total pack 
of about 250,000,000 cases in the 
1941-42 marketing year and an 
annual average of about 200,000,- 
000 cases in the five years 1936-40. 


Reports from cannery points are 
all stressing the fact that storage 
facilities are so taxed that there 
must be relief. Meanwhile, local 
distributors’ stocks are _ being 
rapidly depleted. Chain store re- 
tail units present an unusual sight 
compared with some two years ago, 
and in many instances the shelves 
are camouflaged. 


TOMATOES & TOMATO PRODUCTS— 
There is nothing new to report. 
Goods to sell are so limited that to 
all intents and purposes no market 
rules. The hard freezes of Sunday 
and Monday nights, September 
27th and 28th, put a stop to further 
operations in Indiana and _ sur- 
rounding tomato canning districts. 


CORN-PEAS —If there are any 
canners in these parts who could 
offer either of these two canned 
food items, they would not be in a 
position to ship prior to December 
1st, so they take the position that 
any surplus that they might have, 
will not be quoted until they can 
ship. 


PUMPKIN—The crop has been 
badly hurt throughout Central 
Illinois and the great pumpkin dis- 
trict that lies in Indiana south of 
the Hoosier Capital. It wasn’t so 
much the frost of September 27th 
that did the damage, as the freeze 
on the night following. 


Pumpkin canners have been re- 
questing their distributors and 
resident sales agents to wire the 
administration of order M-237, 
care of the War Production Board 
at Washington, insisting that can- 
ned pumpkin be eliminated from 
the order and all because the item 
is a holiday product and must be 
shipped prior to the Thanksgiving 
holiday period or otherwise trad- 
ing is stymied. 


GREEN BEANS — Statistics show 
a record pack of canned string 
beans will be made this year, but 
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Wisconsin canners point to the fact 
that the increase will come largely 
from the Southland. A big acreage 
was planted this last winter, with 
even a larger acreage contemplated 
for the coming winter, resulting in 
many cases being produced. 

As regards Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan canners who pack largely 
fancy grades only, short deliveries 
have been announced. 


CITRUS FRUITS—The Florida and 
Texas crop outlook is encouraging. 
The outstanding question that has 
not yet been clarified, is how much 
tin will be allotted the canners for 
grapefruit as well as juice. Packing 
in the Texas Valley will hardly 
start before the middle of Decem- 
ber. In Florida, a few canners ex- 
pect to get under way the latter 
part of next month. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Wherever 
the subject of California fruits is 
brought up, everyone seems to 
agree that it will be a physical im- 
possibility, taxing the railroads far 
beyond their capacity, to move the 
required 35 per cent of peaches, 
apricots, cocktail, fruit salad, etc. 
for several weeks after December 
1st, and that there must be some 
relief given. Most California can- 
ners announce they will not be able 
to ship anything more until Decem- 
ber 1st, and ways and means are 
being provided to alleviate the 
shipping congestion of December 
1st. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Prune 
plum prices were announced dur- 
ing the week but quickly with- 
drawn, even though the prices ap- 
plied only to memorandum orders 
and only from old and established 
customers of the seller. Some of 
these prices were No. 214 fancy 
plums, $1.4214; No. 214 choice, 
$1.40, and No. 21% standard, $1.20. 

There is nothing new to report 
on the pear pack. Latest advices 
have it that the pack will be 
heavier than was estimated, that 
California will possibly roll up a 
total of around 2,000,000 cases and 
the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton around 4,500,000 cases. If 
this is the final, it will be the 
largest pack on record. 


FISH—The civilian trade are go- 
ing to get their 20 per cent of the 


salmon pack. A few prices by one 
or two small operators have been 
cautiously announced. Tuna fish is 
quiet and little is being offered for 
sale. The pack of shrimp on the 
Coast is progressing slowly and 
the volume of business is light. 
Sardines are quiet. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT (for- 
merly the Food Broker.) (See pre- 
vious issues) —Under this heading 
this week, we quote in the follow- 
ing from another large grower’s 
cooperative in California: 

“The resident sales agent whose 
remuneration is based upon the 
sales he makes is prepared to fur- 
nish this organization a worth- 
while service because he also repre- 
sents other sellers whose periods of 
activity dovetail with the dull 
periods of others of his sellers, 
thus enabling him to maintain per- 
manently an adequate organization. 


“Were we to attempt to carry on 
our work with direct employees, 
the requirements of the peak period 
would necessitate steady employ- 
ment of many persons whose fruit- 
ful efforts would be confined to 
only a few months of the year.” 
(To be continued.) 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


At Work Allotting Deliveries — Canners 
Seem to Like the General Plan—Favorable 
Dry Bean Crop—Still No Prices on Some 
Fruits—Favorable Tomato Weather; Can- 
neries Busy—Office Forces Working at 
Canning—Olives on Deck—Sardine Catches 
Allocated Among Canners—Salmon 
Distribution Arranged. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Oct. 9, 1942. 


ALLOCATIONS—Canners who re- 
cently completed allocation of their 
packs to the distributing trade are 
now busily engaged in making 
allocations to conform to the new 
orders placing restrictions on de- 
liveries. Some confess that they 
are up against a tough problem in 
this as some buyers have had de- 
liveries in full of orders, others 
have had 80 per cent, still others 
no more than 50 per cent, and some 
none at all. Shipping schedules are 
being worked out so that customers 
will all get fair treatment and de- 
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‘iveries of goods as early as pos- 
sible under the ruling of Septem- 
ver 26. No doubt is expressed but 
‘hat the plan adopted will go a 
ong ways toward spreading the 
available supply more equitably, 
and make it available over a longer 
period. And forward looking can- 
ners are expressing the opinion that 
next season’s operations should be 
carried on with less difficulty now 
that the foundations of price and 
wage control and of distribution 
have been laid. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean crop 
in California was later in ripening 
than usual and harvesting is not 
yet in full swing. The fall rains 
have held off and there has been 
no damage from this source. The 
forecast is for an output of 5,558,- 
000 bags, against 5,139,000 bags in 
1941. Good gains are in sight in 
the production of limas, both large 
and small, in small whites and in 
pintos. Dealers in Eastern and 
Southern markets have been speci- 
fying immediate shipment of re- 
cent purchases, suggesting that 
stocks have run low. Prices have 
improved of late and standard 
limas are moving at $7.90 and baby 
limas at $6.35, with small whites 
around $5.50, all on rail basis. 
Growers are not pressing sales, 
despite the fact that the carryover 
of old-crop beans on September 1 
was the second largest on record at 
1,169,797 bags, compared with a 
ten-year average of 706,316 bags. 


PRICES—There are still a few 
items in the canned fruit list on 
which no prices have been named, 
with Elberta peaches and Bartlett 
pears standing out among these. 
The prices paid growers for can- 
n ng stock were so high that these 
fruits do not fit in with March ceil- 
ies and canners have been wait- 
in for rulings which would make 
thir movement possible other than 
a.a loss. Freestone peaches of 


other varieties than Elbertas have 
been sold at $2.15 for No. 214 
choice and $1.8214 for standard, 
with choice No. 10 at $7.15 and 
solid pack pie at $6.25. 


TOMATOES—The tomato pack is 
now coming along in good shape 
with weather conditions favoring 
the crop in most districts. The 
rainfall for the season has been 
almost negligible, so there has been 
no loss on this score. Canners have 
been operating day and night 
shifts, but there has been a scarcity 
of women workers in most plants. 
One large concern has more than 
two hundred members of its office 
staff helping in its canneries. The 
regular trade has been buying less 
puree this season, owing to the 


. cutting down of the packing of 


canned soups, but the Army and 
Navy have taken sizeable quan- 
tities. 


OLIVES—The next item to receive 
attention from California canners 
will be ripe olives, the harvesting 
of which will be under way within 
a week. The pickling process, 
however, will delay canning for 
several weeks. A considerable part 
of the output will be in glass this 
year for the first time and some 
canners express the opinion that 
this will aid sales, since the fruit 
shows up to good advantage in this 
package. Several meetings of grow- 
ers and canners have been held of 
late on the question of price, but 
no agreement has been reached. At 
a meeting of growers held in 
Corning asked prices were set at 
$200 a ton for Colossals, $150 for 
Jumbos, $110 for Giants, $85 for 
Mammoths, $75 for Extra Large 
and $30 a ton for culls. These 
prices are above the ideas of 
canners. 


SARDINES—The sardine fishing 
and canning season got under way 
the first of the month in Southern 
California, with fishermen bring- 


ing in 2,300 tons the first day. 
Catches in Northern California 
waters have fallen off somewhat, 
possibly because fewer boats are 
now operating. The War Produc- 
tion Board has set up machinery to 
allocate the sardine catch among 
canners and other processors to 
assure more equitable distribution. 
This action was taken because 
more sardines were coming into 
Monterey than could be handled by 
canneries there, while shortages 
were reported by San Francisco 
canneries. 


SALMON — The War Production 
Board has advised canners to the 
effect that at least 60 per cent of 
the canned salmon pack would be 
needed by Government agencies, at 
the same time unfreezing for 
civilian consumption 20 per cent 
of the March 1 to October 31 pack. 
The remaining 20 per cent must be 
held by canners until it is deter- 
mined whether the Government 
will require it. Civilian trade 
seems assured of getting about 
1,300,000 cases of salmon of all 
grades this year, with a possibility 
of getting double this amount. The 
last canned salmon seen in stores 
was priced at 40 cents a can for 
Alaska reds. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Catch Smaller, But Pack Larger— 
New Ceiling Prices Will Benefit Consumer. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Oct. 9, 1942. 


SHRIMP—The production of 
shrimp this past week decreased, 
but the shrimp pack increased and 
there were 20,475 more standard 
cases of shrimp canned this past 
week than the previous one. This 
brings up the total pack for the 
season to 211,292 standard cases. 


New 6th Edition 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
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FOR CANNING OR 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


FREEZING 


EQUIPMENT 


CoMmrany 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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46,279 standard cases were canned 
the week ending September 26, 
1942. 


CANNED SHRIMP CEILING PRICES 
—Ceiling levels on canned shrimp 
in both wet and dry pack have been 
lifted by 17 to 27 per cent per can 
at the packer level, the Office of 
Price Administration announced 
September 24, in conformance with 
the increased drained weight in 
each container ordered by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security 
Agency under the Pure Food Act. 


At the same time, OPA ruled in 
Amendment No. 28 to Supple- 
mentary Regulation No. 14, effec- 
tive September 30, 1942, that the 
new ceilings for wholesalers and 
retailers shall be the individual 
seller’s maximum prices per dozen 
for each type or style of pack and 
container size of canned shrimp 
which prevailed prior to the new 
amendment, plus an amount which 
will cover the added cost to them 
of canned shrimp. 


However, it is emphasized that 
the new amendment will not in- 
crease the cost of living since in 
most instances the amendment re- 
sults in a decrease in the price for 
canned shrimp per pound paid by 
the consumer. It merely provides 
for adjustments necessitated by 
the greater amount of shrimp 
which now must be put into cans. 


As a matter of fact, consumers 
now actually may buy some larger 
sized cans of shrimp at a lower 
unit cost than prevailed before. 


It is customary for wholesalers 
and retailers normally to sell the 
larger-sized cans on a lower per- 
pound basis than small sizes. 
Furthermore, under War Produc- 
tion Board’s Order M-81 future 
shrimp packing may be done only 
in No. 1 picnic and No. 5 large 
sized cans, instead of the seven 
different ones as previously. 


The No. 1 picnic will contain 7 
ounces of wet packed shrimp under 
the new Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration regulation instead of 534, 
as hitherto. The No. 5 size can will 
contain 38 ounces as compared 
with 32 ounces formerly. Previ- 
ously, six of the seven can sizes of 
shrimp packed contained from five 
to less than ten ounces. 
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There is one exception to this 
WPB packaging order, however. 
Canning of No. 1 flat and No. 114 
sizes is authorized until the stock 
of these sizes on hand is exhausted. 
Thereafter, however, there will be 
no canning of shrimp in container 
sizes other than those designated. 


The formula on which the new 
prices are based treats dry pack 
canned shrimp somewhat differ- 
ently from wet pack, to which 
some brine is added in packing. On 
dry pack, the percentage increase 
in drained weight contents is the 
same as the percentage put-in 
weight of shrimp. On wet pack 
items, however, the percentage in- 
crease in put-in weight of shrimp 
is in excess of the percentage in- 
crease in net weight contents. This 
is because the change in canning 
operations, by necessitating a 
more solid pack, alters absorption 
potentials. 


Formula for determining can- 
ner’s maximum prices under the 
order appeared in THE CANNING 
TRADE of September 28, page 8. 


GROCERS ASK INQUIRY 


The annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Retail Grocers and Merchants 
Association, held at Del Monte late in 
September, was well attended, with many 
canners and brokers on hand to confer 
with retail distributors. 

P. M. Brinker, president of the na- 
tional organization, told grocers that 
they must expect some type of concen- 
tration of retail and wholesale business 
if the war lasts another 6 to 12 months. 
He explained that this organization had 
asked President Roosevelt to conduct an 
inquiry into food problems, similar to 
that made of the rubber situation. W. D. 
Hadeler, secretary of the State associa- 
tion, warned grocers that they would 
have to tailor their merchandising meth- 
ods to conform with the shortage of man- 
power and restrictions on deliveries. 

A feature of the displays at the con- 
vention was one of Ration K, developed 
by the United States Army for use under 
exceptional conditions where regular 
food rations cannot be supplied. The 
food is condensed and compressed to save 
space and weight, but is palatable and 
nourishing. Also on display by the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences were three 
model meals and displays of fruit, vege- 
tables, meats and milk products. 

Arthur Kirwan, of San Francisco, was 
elected president of the association; with 
S. B. Conley, Los Angeles, first vice- 
president; Jack Lynn, Sacramento, sec- 
ond vice-president, and Elvon Smith, 
Oakland, third vice-president, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC.., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Canning Trade, published weekly 
at Baltimore, Md., for October 1, 1942, 
State of Maryland, County of Baltimore. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Arthur J. Judge, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Canning Trade, and that 
the following is to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, Editor and Managing Edi- 
tor, Arthur I. Judge; Business Manager, 
Arthur J. Judge. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

THE CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur I. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur J. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Edward E. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders ani 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holde 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rel«- 
tion, the name of the person or corpor®- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, ‘5 
given; also that the said two paragrap! ; 
contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the ¢’-- 
cumstances and conditions under whi © 
stockholders and security holders who :» 
not appear upon the books of the cor - 
pany as trustees, hold stock and secu: - 
ties in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has : > 
reason to believe that any other pers: .\, 
association, or corporation has any 
terest direct or indirect in the said sto: «, 
bonds, or other securities than as -9 
stated by him. 

Signed ARTHUR J. JUDGE 
Business Manag °. 


Sworn to and subscribed before » 2 
this 23rd day of September, 1942. _ 
LORETTA S. WARD, Notary Publi 

(My commission expires May 3, 194.) 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 60-in. Portland Horizontal Return Tubular 
Boiler, 125-lb. pressure, recently reflued. Two 5-in. shut-off 
valves, guages and controls included. Green Mountain Packing 
Co., Inc., St. Albans, Vt. 


FOR SALE—One 150 h.p. Boiler; One 30 h.p. Steam Engine; 
One Water Tank 40”x72”; Four Retort Kettles 40”x72”; Fifteen 
Cooking Cages 36”x24”, single handle; One Robins Steam Hoist; 
One Straight Line Exhaust Box; One Monitor Bean Cutter; 
One Monitor Bean Blancher; One 5-pocket Ayars Filling Ma- 
chine; Two Copper Hand Filling Tables; One Pulp Machine; 
One Knapp Labeling Machine; One Boxing Machine; One 
Monitor Tomato Scalder; One Yale Hoist and 150 feet Overhead 
Track; Two 4-wheel Floor Trucks; One Wagon Scale; One 
Platform Secale; One lot of Line Shafting and Pulleys; One lot 
Pipe and Fittings; One Office Desk; One Woodstock Typewriter; 
One Burroughs Adding Machine; One Standard Register; One 
Office Stove; One Iron Safe. Adv. 2661, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Robins Improved Oyster and Sweet Potato 
Steam Boxes, 25 feet long, 50 bushels Potatoes per cook; Six 
Steel Cars; 30 feet Steel Track; 100 one-bushel Steam Boxes 
with each Cooker. Adv. 2660, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Model B Chisholm-Ryder Co. Bean Snipper, 
helt driven, small perforations; 1 Model E Chisholm-Ryder Co. 
Sean Snipper, motor drive, large perforations. The Larsen Co., 

reen Bay, Wis. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Late model Urschel Bean Cutter. 


Adv. 2659, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two medium or one large capacity Bean Snip- 
pers, for large field run beans. State make, model, condition, 
capacity and lowest cash price. Shelmore Oyster Products 
Co., Charleston, S. C. 


WANTED—To buy one Sewage Disposal Unit, preferably 
Wisconsin make. State capacity and price. Martin H. Cope, 
Rheems, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced in cannery management, 
production superintendent and superintendent, know fruit and 
vegetable business from field to can, finance, sales, building 
construction, equipment designing, production co-ordination and 
cost analysis. No job too large. Will go anywhere. Adv. 2663, 
The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED SELLERS—Carlots or better, raw stocks for 
manufacturing purpose, including apple stocks, pomace and 
boiled cider—pickles or any salt stocks, honey—fruits—berries— 
juices, frozen or pasteurized. Also frozen vegetables in any 
size container. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANT to go into food dehydration; have necessary capital; 
seeking either merger with outfit who has been approved for 
the expansion program or rent or buy cannery suitable for 
conversion; preferably technician should be available. Adv. 
2662, The Canning Trade. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 


“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


SNIDER PACKING CORPORATION 
40 Franklin Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Invites correspondence from individuals with 
suitable education, technical training and experi- 
ence in the supervision of practical canning 
factory operations, who are interested in the 
position of Assistant Factory Superintendent. 


WANTED 


Several used Chisholm-Ryder Company 
MODEL B or MODEL E 
BEAN SNIPPERS 


Advise serial number, age, condition and 
lowest cash price for immediate shipment 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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BERLIN 


PERFORATED CRATES 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Perforated Crates pro- 
vide maximum protection to filled cans, and 
Positive, uniform steam circulation. All 
welded construction of heavy gauge boiler 
plate steel for years of satisfactory service. 
Write Berlin Chapman Co.,Berlin, Wisconsin 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


PATENTED and other machinery 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


INCORPORATED 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


VIRGINIA 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


LOOK OUT FOR SQUALLS 

Ikey and Rachel took little Moses to the pictures. The 
attendant warned them that unless the child kept quiet they 
would have to leave and get their money back. 

Halfway through the principal film Ikey turned to Rachel and 
whispered, “Vell, vot do you tink of it?” 

“Rotten,” replied Rachel. 

“Yes,” answered Ikey. “Pinch de baby.” 


EACH TO HIS TASTE 


A young city girl was vacationing in the country and became 
friendly with a farmer boy. One evening as they were strolling 
across a pasture they saw a cow and calf rubbing noses in the 
accepted bovine fashion. 

“Ah,” said the farmer boy, “that sight makes me want to 
do the same.” 

“Well, go ahead,” said the girl, “it’s your cow.” 

“What is an anecdote, Johnny?” asked the teacher. “A short 
funny tale,” answered the little fellow. “That’s right,” said the 
teacher. “Now, Johnny, write a sentence on the blackboard 
containing the word.” Johnny hesitated a moment, and then 
wrote—“A rabbit has four legs and one anecdote.” 


THAT’S ALL 


A real estate salesman of western Texas had just finished 
describing the glorious opportunities of that part of the country. 
“All that west Texas needs to become the garden spot of the 
world is good people and water,” he said. 

“Huh!” replied the prospect, “That’s all Hell needs.” 


TURN TO THE RIGHT 
“Yessir, I drove up to the crossroads, and a truck bore down 
on me from the right, a trolley was heading at me from the left, 
and a man hopped right in front of my car. Gosh, it was a 
tight place!” 
“T’ll bet you were in a dilemma.” 
“You’re crazy. I was in a Studebaker.” 


A DIFFERENCE 
“How do you do, doctor.” 
“Pardon me, but I don’t remember meeting you before.” 
“Why, you were the one who took out my appendix.” — 
“Oh, I beg your pardon. I didn’t recognize you from the 
outside.” 


RECKLESS RALPH 
Ruth—I don’t like riding with you. 
reckless. 
Ralph—tThat’s right. We’ve had some pretty tight squeeze 
haven’t we? 


You’re too darne! 


TESTIMONY 


No doubt the doctor spoke rashly. An inquisitive niece, seei! ; 
him return from the funeral of a wealthy patient, innocent ° 
inquired: 

“Uncle Tom, do you attend the funerals of all your patien ; 
who die?” 

“Good heavens no,” said the doctor. 
nothing to do but go to funerals?” 


“Do you think I ha 


RUBBING IT IN 


Robinson: Who was that man you just raised your hat t ? 

Green: That? Oh, that was my barber. He sold me a bot @ 
of hair-restorer a month ago, and whenever I meet him I — ¢ 
him see what a fraud he is. 
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es A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 
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“ to meet your trade requirements. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A XK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
S:.clair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
A ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A X. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


‘OILS, Cooking. 
B. \in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ci sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fc i Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
F. }. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


‘NVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Be n Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
C} holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fc | Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. .. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


)NVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Be a Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La orte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


‘ -NVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Be a Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch holmRyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. ‘ 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


-F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins-& Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Shepeen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Falls, N. 
. H. Langsenkam ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Gn Inc., Selttmere, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scett Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fi Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


erlin apman Company, lin, Wis. 

la ery ration, ton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. ~ofeo 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘ood Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., —— Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery tion, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL FACTORY SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co, Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Cor. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Co 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Co 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, ''!. 
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ROBINS RETURN 
EXHAUSTER 


SK 


Will take from No. 1 to No. 3 cans with- 
out change: also handles No. 10 cans. 


No spill, no damage to cans, no waste of 
raw stock, small floor space, large capa- 
city. Manufactured By 


A-K-ROBINS and COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD., A. 
GY MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
YY 
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A NECESSITY FOR BETTER PACKS 
OF PEAS OR LIMA BEANS 
AT GREATER PROFITS 


The construction and operation of 
Hamachek Ideal Viners assures more 
thorough hulling. This means more 
peas from the same vines, and an im- 
portant improvement in quality due to 
less breakage and damage to the peas 
during the hulling process. The peas 
saved are the best quality that were in 
the vines. 


The savings effected over the use of 
any other machine amount to several 
hundred dollars to each viner, each 
season. 


AMACHE 


Green Pea Hulling 
Established 1880 incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 


KEWAUNEE 
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NE hundred and sixty-six years ago, this 

nation was born. Now we are engaged 
in a great struggle to win a permanent peace 
and a permanent Victory. Food is a tremen- 
dous factor in deciding battles . .. even 
greater than during peacetime. It is a great 
satisfaction to all of us in the Heekin organi- 
zation . . . can makers .. . mechanics .. . 
traffic experts . . . chemists in the Heekin 
Food Research Laboratories . . . the design- 
ers and builders of Heekin Faultless Closing 
Machines . . . office workers and everyone 
... to do what we can twenty-four hours out 
of every day to help win this war. Right now 
that is our objective . . . and your objective. 
In the meantime—Look Ahead. THE HEEKIN 
CAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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